CHAPTER   XI

LA BELLE FRANCE

WHEN I think of a lunch I ate at the little Lion
d'Or Hotel, at Selles, in Touraine, and the mar-
vellous castle of Chenonceaux, and the rose-win-
dow of Chartres Cathedral, and the magnificence of Ver-
sailles, and the vineyards of Burgundy, and the great
open fields of the Pas de Calais, my mind makes a reality
out of this jumble. It is France to me, and I can add to it
many pictures from many months when I was a French
interpreter, and used to assess the damage (with M.
Le Maire) caused by the manoeuvres of our Indian
Cavalry Division over the autumn crops of 1914.

But when I think of French politics I see a kaleidoscope
of ridiculous quarrels, unsavoury scandals, and crises run-
ning through a fantastic series of Governments. The
average life of a French Prime Minister is seven months.
In seventy years there have been one hundred Govern-
ments in France.

To average Englishmen there is always something
baffling about the mind of our neighbours. They are a
peace-loving people, but men fight duels, women blind
each other with vitriol when reft of their lovers, and
children bite and scream at the slightest provocation. I
stopped the other day at a shop in St. Raphael, to buy a
toy for an English child. It was almost impossible to find
anything that was not a model tank, an aeroplane, or a
machine-gun. France wants peace, but on her own terms.
She is entirely reasonable, except when it comes to the
vital need of understanding foreigners. She feels that she
is the true fountain of the Latin genius, and that the rest
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